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AN INTERCLASS LETTER-WRITING CONTEST 

Not long ago, the Chicago papers gave generously of their space 
to a protracted discussion on educational curricula by educators and 
business men. From the business world came a challenge that our public- 
school system makes no serious effort to teach the three R's. This state- 
ment was in turn answered sharply by expert educators. With a view to 
the proof or disproof of this allegation, the English department of the 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School recently introduced a 
letter- writing contest among the 1,100 pupils, all of whom are in English 
classes. 

In the plan of this test or contest of writing ability in business and 
social correspondence, it was provided that the parents themselves pass 
judgment on the relative merits of the compositions. 

Printed below are the directions handed to both teachers and judges: 

LETTER-WRITING CONTEST 

February 25 at 8:30 a.m. to March 4 at 3:00 p.m. 
Every Junior, Senior, Sophomore, and Freshman must prepare a booklet 
of letters, as it is a part of the English requirement. 

KIND OF LETTERS TO BE WRITTEN 

1. Write a business letter in answer to an advertisement for help. Paste 

the advertisement on the letter. 
II. Write a familiar letter to your father, mother, or chum. 

III. Write an informal note inviting a friend to your party. 

IV. Write a formal invitation. 

DIRECTIONS FOR JUDGING THE LETTERS 

i. Three parents for each class will examine the letters and declare first, 
second, and third places. 

2. First, second, and third places should be awarded to the respective 
pupils who have the four best letters with respect to form and subject-matter. 

3. Six letters ranking next in each class should receive honorable mention. 

4. Remember that these letters have not been corrected by the teachers. 
This is a contest where all help has been given before the writing is started. 

5. The decisions of the judges should be handed to the chairman of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, who will announce them on the evening of 
March 6. 
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DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 

i. For the days February 25 to March 4, inclusive, let the letter-writing 
be the composition of each English class. 

2. Ask the pupils to prepare (without help) the four letter-forms, to fold 
all papers correctly, and to paste the letters and addressed envelopes into card- 
board covers 10X 12 inches so that one can easily examine the letters. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the cardboard covers have a loop of string attached, 
to hook over the locker handle. 

3. Each teacher will receive the booklets on Wednesday, March 4, at not 
later than 3 : 00 p.m. The letter booklets should then be arranged alphabetically 
by classes, for the judges' convenience, and on March 6, after school, they 
should be hung on the lockers in the following order: Seniors, first floor; 
Juniors, second floor; Sophomores, third floor; and Freshmen, fourth floor. 

4. Teachers should not correct the final letters. All help should be given 
at first. This is a contest. 

5. Pupils will furnish their own stationery. Uniformity of paper as to 
color and forms, except in the case of the business letter, is not necessary. 

6. For the business letter, use paper approximately 8X iof inches. Teach 
three foldings: first, the lower edge is made to meet exactly the upper edge, 
and the sheet is then creased in thirds. 

7. Teach both the vertical and slanting arrangement of addresses, headings, 
etc. 

8. Allow the use of no typewriters. All letters must be in script. 

To the judges, one week in advance, was sent the list of directions, 
with a letter informing them regarding such matters as when to call at 
the high school, in what rooms they would find letters, and when the 
decisions were to be handed to the chairman of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. One member of each group of three acted as chairman. 
In one instance the three parents met at their homes, where the 200 
booklets were examined. The other three committees of three each 
worked at the high school during the afternoons. 

The big objection to this form of contest lies in the enormous task 
put upon the judges, but when the inspection of letters is distributed 
over three or four days, it is no great hardship. Moreover, it is well that 
the public realize, in some tangible way, the nature and extent of the 
English teacher's job, and this method of demonstration is convincing. 

As the contest was announced two months before the actual writing, 
the teachers had opportunity to teach the various letter-forms. Ten 
instructors of English reported that they were deluged with questions 
with regard to placement of headings, addresses, business and social 
forms, punctuation, etc. In fact, the scholars did just what teachers 
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are everlastingly trying to get them to do; namely, they asked questions. 
Unless pupils ars curious to know important facts, an instructor has 
double labor, for he must first give the young the motive to know and 
then afterward satisfy that desire for knowledge. Educators cannot 
always reason with young minds to point out the value of information. 
To overcome indifference and apathy, artificial means have been fre- 
quently and successfully used. If the instructor cannot impress and 
convince his pupils of the enormous advantage from exact knowledge of 
social and business correspondence, then rivalry as a motive must do the 
work. In this contest, rivalry did the work. So powerfully did rivalry 
work as a stimulant and corrective agency that the English department 
was not afraid to have 4,000 uncorrected letters go under the public eye. 
The results of this contest prove the following statements: 

Dry facts with regard to letter-forms and content are learned with enthu- 
siasm by young people, if the element of competition be introduced. 

Four letters of radically different form and spirit, placed in juxtaposition, 
make an admirable laboratory table for the study of contrasts and similarities 
in business and social correspondence. 

The spirit of contest and reward promotes accuracy and neatness. Pen- 
manship is improved. 

Young people literally hauled their parents out to this exhibit, and 
1,000 parents wandered through the halls, reading the productions of 
Tom and Mary as well as those of every other child in at least their 
neighborhood. 

After the twelve prize letters and the twenty-four receiving honorable 
mention were announced by the chairman of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, a letter from the judges was read, stating that over 10 per cent 
of the letters were excellent and very few could be ranked as poor. 

So extraordinary was the interest generated in letter-writing, and so 
highly successful were the results, that this contest will be continued 
annually. After four such contests, with, of course, changed conditions, 
it is believed that every pupil at graduation will be tolerably proficient 
in correspondence. 

Frank R. Platt 



